Social Background of the Educated in 
Bombay City: 1824-58 


Mridula Ramanna 


This paper attempts to examine the social composition of the educated in Bombay city between 1824 and 1858 
on the basis of available quantitative data. What emerges is that the English-educated were a homogeneous group, 
showing common socio-economic origins and were not representative of all sections of the population, while those 
educated in the vernacular schools came from a wider range of castes and communites. 


THE first half of the nineteenth century saw 
the genesis and development of English 
education in Bombay city, to which Indians 
contributed both with their initiative and 
financial support. They were associated with 
the establishment of the Bombay Native 
Education Society and its English Marathi 
and Gujarati schools and contributed to its 
activities. A preliminary education in the 
vernacular was laid down as à requirement 
for admission into the English school. The 
Indians’ endowment of the Elphinstone pro- 
fessorships led to the establishment of 
Elphinstone College. The Grant Medical 
College was founded with the initial 
benefaction of Jamsetji Jejeebhoy and other 
Indians gave liberal donations towards its 
expansion. Subsequently, the Law Classes 
received generous funding. These institutions 
were also recipients of government subsidies 
which meant government's all pervasive 
influence in educational policy, since these 
were prime institutions at the time. The other 
schools in the city were maintained by mis- 
sionaries or by private Indian and European 
enterprises and received no government 
assistance. Education of girls was entirely 
supported by missionaries and English- 
educated Indians. As the Webbs have shown 
in their Indian Diary, Indian educational 
development owed a great deal to private 
efforts; and this was true of Bombay city 75 
years earlier.! 

This paper attempts to examine the social 
composition of the educated in Bombay city, 
between 1824 and 1858 on the basis of 
available quantitative data. Such an analysis 
would be relevant to any discussion of 
education and modernisation. What emerges 
is that the English-educated were a 
homogeneous group, showing common 
socio-economic origins and were not 
representative of all sections of the popula- 
tion, while those educated in the vernaculars 
came from a wider range of castes and 
communities. 

The Bombay Native Education Society 
took the initiative in establishing an English 
school in 1824 to meet the demand for the 
study of the English language. The method 
of instruction here was through translations 
into Marathi and Gujarati. Consequently, 
the school was divided into Marathi and 
Gujarati sections. In 1826, the former sec- 
tion was dominated by the Prabhus with 
Brahmins, Shenvis (all traditional literati) a 
few Sonars, (goldsmiths) and Shimpis 
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(tailors) also attending. Parsis constituted the 
majority in the Gujarati section and there 
were some Bania students, as well.? Yet the 
society remarked on the lukewarmness of the 
*Hindoo Gujarati' towards the school.? It 
was also observed that the Hindus made pro- 
gress in the English school, because they 
were left longer than others, while there were 
few Muslims.^ By 1835, the numbers had 
risen to 214 boys—101 Hindus, 60 Parsis, 87 
Muslims and 16 ‘Portuguese.’ There were 
550 students in 1839, instruction now also 
being provided through translation into Hin- 
dustani. Of the society's vernacular 
schools, the Central Gujarati School, which 
was dominated by the Parsis, met with 
opposition from the old Gujarati school 
masters, who had *not scrupled to offer 
more serious molestation" than merely 
exerting their influence to dissuade parents 
from sending their children to these 
schools.’ This was motivated both by the 
fact that enrolment in the indigenous schools 
might be affected and by the fear that the 
new system of education might challenge 
established practices. In 1828, Dadaji 
Dhackji the Pathare Prabhu leader, insisted 
on the removal of Maratha Kunbi, Bhandari 
(cultivator castes) and Ko/i (fishermen) boys 
from the Marathi schools. Dadoba 
Pandurang, who was a student at the time, 
observed that Dhackji felt that lower caste 
children might break the monopoly of the 
higher castes on government jobs.® Never- 
theless, these schools grew rapidly and had 
branches in different parts of the city. 
Mohamed Ibrahim Muckba, who was close- 
ly associated with the society's activities, 
opened a Hindustani school for Muslim 
boys in 1834? 


THE ELPHINSTONE 
INSTITUTION 


The schools of the Bombay Native Educa- 
tion Society were incorporated with the 
Elphinstone College following its establish- 
ment and came to be designated 'The 
Elphinstone Native Education Institution’. ! 
The reports of the board of education for 
the years 1840-44 provide statistics of 
students on the rolls of the English and ver- 
nacular schools, as shown in Tables 1 and 
2, respectively. The dominance of the Parsis 
among the different communities and of the 
traditional literati castes among the Hindus 
is notable. Students from a larger number 
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of Hindu castes and Muslim groups attend- 
ed the vernacular schools.!! The artisan 
castes, viz, Sonars, Shimpis, Sutars 
(carpenters) and Kansaras (coppersmiths) 
and the cultivator castes, viz, Marathas, 
Kunbis and Bhandaris are more numerous 
in the vernacular schools than in the 
English school suggesting that those who 
attended the latter institution may have 
sought jobs, wherein they used their 
new knowledge. Also noteworthy are 
migrants from other regions of India, in- 
cluding Paradeshis from the United Pro- 
vinces, and Kamatis (Telugu immigrants), 
who ranked with the Marathas but followed 
Telugu customs and whose common occupa- 
tion was skilled labour. 


After 1845, the reports do not provide this 
detailed break-up of students in the ver- 
nacular division but only of the English divi- 
sion. Table 3 tabulates in percentages the 
social composition of students between 1840 
and 1855 showing that the Parsis constituted 
more than half the total number of students, 
while the Hindus formed a little less than 
half. This is significant considering the 
relative strength of these communities in the 
population. The census of 1864 for Bombay 
city provides information on the population 
as follows: Parsis, 6.3 per cent; Hindus, 
divided into Brahmins, 3.75 per cent; ‘Other 
Hindus’, 60.20 per cent; Bhatias 2.67 per cent; 
Lingayats, 19 per cent and ‘Hindu outcastes’, 
3.97 per cent. The other communities includ- . 
ed Muslims, 17.87 per cent; Indian Chris- 
tians, 2.44 per cent, Indo Europeans, 0.23 
per cent; Buddhists and Jains, 0.98 per cent; 
and Jews 35 per cent.'? 


Apart from those mentioned in the earlier 
tables, ‘Other Hindus’ included Govakars, 
brick layers, Kolis, Dhobis, and Malbaris.? 
Students of trading and merchant castes 
doubled, probably due to the increasing 
requirement of English in their occupations. 
The Christians register a decline, because 
institutions maintained by their communi- 
ty were established. 


Admission registers of the Elphinstone 
institution for the years 1848, 1851 and 1853 
indicate the ‘native towns’ of students. While 
most were from Bombay city, students also 
hailed from towns in the Bombay presiden- 
cy area, viz, Bulsar, Cutch, Dwarka, Nav- 
sari, Surat, Belgaum, Panvel, Ratnagiri, 
Sholapur.and Vengurla. ^ 

Table 4 tabulaies the information on 
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parental occupations. Government employ- 
ment as clerks, munsifs, sepoys, kotwals, 
hawaldars, jamadars constitute 11 per cent. 
A superintendent of public works, an inspec- 
tor in the engineer's office, and a tobacco 
inspector are mentioned. Those attached to 
private commercial offices were Karkuns, 
book keepers, receivers or writers. The mid- 
dle level business group include merchants, 
those trading in cotton, wool and tobacco, 
the ‘China merchant’ and ‘Calcutta mer- 


chant’. Under petty traders are included shop- 


keepers, ‘shaokars’ (sahukar), grocers, liquor- 
sellers, a ghee-seller, a wood-seller, a potato 
dealer, a miller and a draper. There are a 
small number of astrologers, pandits and 
bhikshus.!? The Parsis formed the majori- 
ty of the lower grade office personnel and 
of those in domestic service, including 
cooks, butlers, stewards and coachmen.!® 
Of the three engineers mentioned, two were 
Europeans and one Parsi.! The lists also 
include a Gujarati Brahmin moneylender, 
two Brahmin cultivators, a Koli shopkeeper, 
a Kunbi cloth merchant, Sutars and shim- 
pis who were clerks and a Kayastha Prabhu 
‘shaokar’. 

While incomes are not known, most 
parents appear to have had a marginal 
livelihood. At the Fort branch school, Par- 
sis were able to afford a fee of Rs 2 per 
month but the Mumbadevi branch school 
located in the ‘populous’ and ‘poorer’ Hin- 
du neighbourhood collected Re one per 
month 18 The introduction of fees affected 
the strength of the vernacular schools of the 
institution. Jagannath Shankar Shet, 
member of the board of education, pointed 
out that poorer children preferred mission 
schools, where instruction was free or chose 
indigenous schools in the first instance.? 

The number of students in the school and 
college divisions of the institution tabulated 
in Table 5 (1851-1855), on the basis of com- 
munity, , shows that Parsis outnumbered 
Hindus in the school, but the reverse was the 
case in the college, probably because many 
of the former may have taken up jobs after 
school, while’ others joined professional 
courses. Table 6 shows upper castes in a 
majority among Hindu college-going 


students. Between 1855 and 1859 the 
Statistics of students, categorised only on the 
basis of communities, reveals the same 
pattern.?? 

In 1858 there was only one fee-paying 
student in the college, the rest being scholar- 
ship holders.*! The stipends sometimes sup- 
ported the stipendiary’s family.? Students 
often resigned their scholarships midway 
through their courses as soon as they secured 
better paying jobs.? This fact underlines 
the essentially ‘middle class’ economic 
background of the student community. 

The Parsis constituted the largest number 
of students at Grant Medical College, their 
numbers rising from 44 per cent to 59 per 
cent of the total strength bet ween 1846 and 
1859, as shown in Table 7. Traditional Hindu 
taboos regarding dissection could perhaps 
explain their smaller numbers. In 1855, all 
the seven Hindu students who qualified for 
admission withdrew on finding the stipends 
filled.?* The director of public instruction 
complained that “paupers had been bribed 
by stipends to accept a medical education. . " 
indicating that financial inducements were 
necessary to attract students to this 
course. The name of the students indi- 
cates that Gujarati-speaking Hindus were in 
a minority. 

The engineering classes, attached to 
Elphinstone Institution, were set up in 1844 
to train subordinate engineers and surveyors 
but were wound up three years later, when 
the students found no jobs.?6 The classes 
were re-established in 1854, now being 
attached to the chief engineer's office. The 
Law Classes commenced in 1855. Scholar- 
ships were offered to a few of the students 
pursuing these two courses. 

The Photography Classes, more in the 
nature of an extra curficular activity, were 


conducted at Elphinstone Institution, thrice 


a week. A fee of Rs 10 per month was 
charged,”’ the students being required to 
bring their own chemicals and paper. 

The J J School of Art grew out of the 
Drawing Classes established at the institu- 
tion in 1857. Table 8 presents the statistics 
of students attending these ‘Special Classes’. 
as they were called; between 1855-58. 


PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Under this head have been categorised 
those institutions which received no govern- 
ment aid. The missionary institutions, which 
provided instruction in Christianity along 
with English education, show the dominance 
of the Hindus among the student com- 
munity. The General Assembly Institution 
of the Church of Scotland, founded by John 
Wilson in 1832, had 45 Hindus and three 
Parsis that year.?? In the 1840s and 1850s, 
as the appended Table 9 shows, the number 
of Christians, including Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Armenians, increased. The 
Parsis practically boycotted the school, 
following the conversion of two Parsi 
students.2? At the Money School, esta- 
blished by the Bombay Auxiliary Church 
Missionary Society, out of a total of 95 
students in 1847, 65 were Hindus, 16 Chris- 
tians, nine Jews, three Muslims and two Par- 
sis. The numbers receiving English educa- 
tion here increased to 335 by 1856, the 
majority being Hindus ‘of all castes’.?! 


The missionaries supported vernacular 
education and, in most cases, established 
vernacular schools even before they started 
English schools. The numbers in the former 
were nuch larger than in the latter institu- 
tions.? The seven vernacular schools of the 
American Mission established in 1830 and 
the Marathi and Gujarati schools of the Free 
Church of Scotland Mission were attended 
predominantly by Hindu students.? The 
Scottish Mission established a separate 
school for Bene Israelis, wherein the medium 
of instruction was Marathi.?* 


Six ‘Portuguese’ schools managed by the 
Portuguese Education Society and English 
schools at Mahim and Kavel are mentioned, 
but there is no information regarding the 
social background of the students.? 

Among the institutions founded by Indian 
enterprise was the Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Parsee 
Benevolent Institution, established in 1849, 
with Jejeebhoy's donation and the financial 
support of other Parsis for the education of 
‘poor’ Parsi children. Those students whose 
parental income did not exceed Rs 40 per 
month, were admitted.?? The pupils were all 


TABLE 3: SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS RECEIVING ENGLISH EDUCATION AT ELPHINSTONE INSTITUTION 





( Percentages) 
Rte T E A E ee E EE 
Years Brahmins ` Prabhus Khatris Sonars Vania Other Total Parsis Christians Muslims Jews 
Joshis Kayast has Sutars Vaishya Hindus Percentage 
Shenvis Shimpis Bhatia of Hindus 
Pulsias Kansaras Lowana 
Sawak 
1840-41 12.93 15.7 2.26 9.21 2.92 0.96 43.98 41.2 9.2 5.3- 0.32 
1842 14.7 14 3.2 8.44 2.34 1.62 44.3 42.2 9.3 5.2 
1843 13.56 13.18 3.49 8.53 4.46 2.52 45.14 41.28 6.78 5.04 1.16 
1844 20.69 14.52 4.72 8.71 3.63 2.36 54.63 35.39 6.17 3.27 0.54 
1847 15.1 14.5 5.3 7.8 2.6 4 49.3 44.5 2.6 3.3 0.3 
1851-52 9.58 8.95 3.78 5.17 5.55 1.89 34.92 62.29 0.9 1.89 — 
1852-53 10.84 9.57 3.19 4.97 3.83 1.66 34.06 62.88 0.56 2.5 — 
1853-54 12.4 9.97 3.67 5.77 6.3 1.57 39.68 54.88 2.3 2.62 0.52 
1854-55 11.42 10.47 2.94 4.7 4.94 1.65 36.12 59.17 2.12 2.24 0.35 
Source: Reports of the Board of Education (relevant years) 
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Parsis and free instruction, ‘‘of a character 
to fit the boys for commercial pursuits was 
provided'.?? While Gujarati was the 
medium of elementary instruction, the 
school, which would be the counterpart of 
today’s secondary section, was Anglo- 
Gujarati and English was the exclusive 
medium at the higher level. A branch institu- 
tion was established at Mumbadevi.?? 


A number of private schools, providing 


vernacular education required for admission 
into Elphinstone Institution were main- 
tained. Parsi, Hindu and Muslim masters, 
after whom the schools were named, in- 
structed students of their respective 
communities. ?? 

The vernacular schools of the Student's 
Literary and Scientific Society were also 
organised as Hindu and Parsi schools, where 
poor children paid no fees and others 
between half a rupee and two rupees. While 
the cast background of the Hindu students 
is not known, the social composition must 
have been the same as at Elphinstone Institu- 
ation since most of them aspired for admis- 
sion there.4 

In 1855, leading personalities of the 
Prabhu caste established a preparatory 
school, the Prabhu Seminary, an anglo- 
vernacular school, attended exclusively by 
Prabhus.^ This feature of educational op- 
portunities being sponsored for the young 
of particular communities and castes by the 
wealthy or leaders of their respective groups 
‘is significant, because it not only reflects 
support for western education but also a 
desire that their groups should avail of the 
limited and therefore highly competitive job 


opportunities. Similarly, the Bhatia School 
was supported by the Bhatias but attended 
by Lavanas, Khojas and Memons, in- 
terestingly all merchant and trading groups 
of both Hindu and Muslim communities.* 
This later came to be known as the Goculdas 
Tejpal Institution. 

European enterprise conducted ‘private 
academies’ attended by the sons of the rich. 
Jamsetji Jejeebhoy’s son, Byramji Jeejeebhoy 
studied at Mainwaring’s School, where the 
fees were Rs 10 per month for a study of the 
three R’s. By the mid-century, wealthy 
Parsis began to send their boys to ‘public 
schools’ as their ‘old prejudices’ which kept 
them from mixing with the boys of less 
favoured classes had been removed.“4 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 


The initiative in girls’ education was taken 
by private agencies. The question was taken 
up by the Parliamentary Select Committee 
both in 1832 and in 1853, when the evidence 
was given that in western India, “not a single 
female had come under the government 
system of education", Till 1882, the pro- 
gress made was chiefly due to non- 
government effort.46 

The pioneers were the missionaries, who 
established girls’ schools, providing instruc- 
tion in the regional languages. They main- 
tained that if Christianity was to spread 
rapidly “the seeds must be sown in the 
nursery”. The Free Church of Scotland 
collected statistics of castes and communities 
of girls attending their schools. the largest 
number of students were Hindus, Marathas 


constituting 56.7 per cent in 1837 and 35.7 
per cent in 1849, followed by the Mahars, 
including Surti Mahars who formed 13.2 per: 
cent in 1837 and 12 per cent in 1849. While 
there was one Sonar in 1837 and only two 
Prabhus in 1838, they figure as 11 per cent 
and 9.9 per cent respectively of the total 
strength in 1848. The Brahmins, included 
Gujarati Brahmins and with the Shenvis 
constituted 3.6 per cent. The Khatris (who 
claimed Kshatriya status) appeared only in 
1848. Other castes included the Vanias, 
Vanzaris (grain dealers) Shimpis, Kansaras, 
Lohars, (blacksmits) Bhandaris, Gosavis 
(religious ‘beggars’). Kamatis, Madrasis, 
Paradeshis, Dhobhis (washermen), Malis 
(gardeners), Dhonphodes (stone breakers), 
Salis (weavers), Nhavis (barbers), Chamhars 
(cobblers) and Kumbars (potters). There is 
mention of only one girl each of the Sutars, 
Telis (oil pressers) and Jains.*8 

Christian students included Protestant 
converts and Roman Catholics. Their 
numbers here were small in contrast to the 
boys’ school. Muslim girls numbered seven 
in 1837 and only three in 1848. Most of them 
are mentioned as being from Africa. When 
Parsi girls joined the school in 1837, it was 
considered a victory over prejudice.*? But 
their attendance was also affected by the 
conversion of the two Parsi boys mentioned 
earlier. Schools were maintained exclusively 
for Bene Israelis as well. All the schools used ` 
Marathi as the medium of instruction.*° 

The schools of the Students’ Literary.and 
Scientific Society, established in 1849 repre- 
sent the efforts of the English-educated to 
promote education among girls. The social 


TABLE 8: SOCIAL COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS AT SPECIAL CLASSES, 1855-59 
Y: 


Name of the Institution Hindus 
Engineering school* (1854) 3 
Law class (1855) 27 
Photography class* (1855) 21 


Name of the Institution | Hindus 
Engineering school (1854) 6 
Law class (1855) 20 


1855-56 1856-57 
Muslims Others Total Hindus Muslims Others Total 
— 11 14 6 l 9 16 
— 19 46 22 — 17 39 
— 18 39 31 2 29 62 
EEGEN 
1857-58 1858-59 
Muslims Others Total Hindus Muslims Others Total 
1 5 12 — — — — 
— 10 30 30 II — Al 
— — — 22 8 — 30 


J J School (1857) 


— ——— ———— Á———————————————À——À—————áOM————— ÓP'ÉO——DLL OLIHDOLODDX£DLSILSLL LI'UXIIL,ILAALALA.L LIL.1.LA-LALGLLLIGCAAXLPGELOOTAOALA.LULLOLeLLTEDOOBLLLOGASWV.GCUÀA'ALUALGILIPiLOLLLIÁS ooe,;in R 


* These classes were closed in 1857. 


Source: Reports of the Director of Public Instructions (relevant years) 


TABLE 9: Bovs LEARNING ENGLISH AT SCHOOL OF CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 








1844 1845 1846 1847 1948 1849 1850 1851 1853 
Community: 
Hindus 73 71 87 92 120 100 142 158 196 
Christians 50 75 113 126 116 90 105 111 122 
Jews 30 31 39 29 20 22 23 26 18 
Parsis — — l l — : l E : 
Muslims 7 10 23 15 19 
Total 160 193 263 263 275 222 278 302 343 


ee 
Source: Oriental Christian Spectator, (relevant years). 
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composiffon of the Marathi and Gujarati 

schools catering to the Hindus was the same 

as at Elphinstone Institution, thereby 

indicating that such reformist attempts were 

. as yet confined to the social groups of the 
society’s members.?! The Parsi schools of 
the society were very successful.?? 

In 1850 the Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Parsee 
Benevolent Institution also established a 
girls’ school in the Fort. Within five years, 

there were 105 pupils on the rolls and 
another school was established at Dhobhi 
Talao.?? | 

English education for girls was confined 
to a few Parsis such as Manekji Khurshedji's 
daughter, Dossibhai, who was educated at 
Mrs Ward's Seminary. Others were taught by 
governesses and tutors.?^ ` | 

Thus the English educated of Bombay city 
in these years were a homogeneous group in 
that they came mainly from marginal 
economic backgrounds. The increasing job 
openings for those knowing English was.the 
major inducement that drew students to 
English education while scholarships were 
an incentive in higher education. Secondly, 
the dominance of the Parsis, who were in 
the forefront of westernisation, among the 
different communities and of the traditional 
literati castes, among the Hindus is apparent. 
The vernacular schools, particularly those 
maintained by the missionaries, attracted 
students from a wider representation of 
castes and groups among the communities. 

On its part, the government had aimed at 
educating the ‘upper ranks’. In comparison 


to Bengal, they found the response of the 


wealthy to higher education in Bombay in- 
adequate. Even in 1866-67, the Director of 
Public Instruction observed that while 
Presidency College, Calcutta, was dominated 
by the sons of zamindars and talukdars, not 
only was this class "entirely wanting at 
Elphinstone college but even sons of 
merchants had most narrow views as to the 
value of collegiate education", 77 Principal 
Henry Green of Elphinstone Institution 
wrote to Stovell, secretary of the Board of 
Education, “it has always been a subject of 
lamentation that the richer classes of natives 
show so little desire to avail themselves of 
the education which we offer them that they 
do not appreciate any extensive course of 
study and intellectual training".?6 Most of 
the wealthy sent their sons to ‘private 
academies' to learn enough English, for use 
in their various occupations or in- social 
intercourse with the Europeans. It was not 
that«this group were unconvinced of the 
value of western education, for they provided 
generous financial assistance both to 
government-su pported and non-government 
institutions. Later in the century they took 
to collegiate education in, larger numbers. 
The government had also wanted the 
wealthier classes to be English-educated so 
that they would be subsequently absorbed 
into public service, not only to prevent 
‘disaffection’ but with the hope that they 
would develop into a major source of sup- 
port of British rule.?" But being financial- 
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ly secure, the rich of Bombay city were not 
attracted to the kind of positions the govern- 
ment had to offer. 


The British policy was also directed at not 
upsetting the existing social hierarchy. 
Bombay's governor, Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, who advocated the education of the 
“poor” as a "necessary expense", which the 
sovereign ought to ‘“‘cheerfully incur” also 
emphasised that there should be no “mixture 
of ranks" and recommended the establish- 
ment of a separate class for the “lower 
orders”.*® Later, the Board of Education 
suggested a class for Mahars and Dheers 
(basket-makers) but nothing seems to have 
come of this, for, it was remarked upon as 
the height of the government's “weakness 
and illiberality" that they had succumbed to 
“the social prejudices of the Hindus".? 
There was the assumption that the upper 
castes, particularly the Brahmins, possessed 
"superior qualifications and hereditary 
talent" and could be used to diffuse western 
knowledge.) Thus the British aimed at 
educating an elite, from the wealthy or the 
upper castes, who they assumed would 
identify with the interests of the colonial 
power. 


Here, it may be pointed out that wealthy 
Indians while extending opportunities to the 
poor of their own castes and communities 
or to groups following similar occupations, 
did not make a deliberate effort of offering 
these facilities to the lowest castes. The 
missionaries did so and in the process made 
some converts to Christianity. 


The upper castes, the merchants and 
trading castes, and artisan castes, constituted 
the majority of the English-educated. 
However, they were not of the wealthy 
aristocracy but were those, who hoped to 
gain materially through better paid jobs, 
after acquiring, in some cases, a knowledge 
of the English language and, in other cases, 
completing their collegiate education or 
acquiring proficiency in a professional 
course. To some of them, this meant occupa- 
tional mobility, i e, moving away from tradi- 
tional occupations while with others their 
parents had already made this shift. To the 
larger numbers who received elementary in- 
struction in the vernaculars and did not pur- 
sue higher studies in English, education 
must have been an asset, and to the few girl 
students, who left school at the age of 12 
or earlier, literacy was itself a step forward. 
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Roots of Uneven Growth 
Pradhan H Prasad 


G K CHADHA's comments (December 24-31, 
1988) on my paper (August 13, 1988) arise 
out of his lack of proper understanding of 
the theory of regional growth in India's post- 
independence period. India's development 
strategy, as we are aware, was essentially aim- 
ed at growth of production in a capitalist 
framework where investment was to play the 
pivotal role. In such a situation the theory 
of regional growth can be defined as 
g = bm ... (1) 

where 

g = growthrate of real output in a.region 

b = marginal output-capital ratio, and 

m = ratio of net investment to output in 

the region. 

It should be noted that in the regional con- 
text (which is the states of Indian union), the 
ratio of savings to output(s) need not always 
be equal to m. Equation 1 can be extended 
in the following form: 
, + b, m, ... (2) 
Ss b, m, + bj m4 + b,m, 


g-b,m 


21 SC 
nt Ba ... 3) 


Where m = m +m, 


and m, = m, + m, + m, ou 


such that m, and m, are respectively ratios 
of net investments in private sector and 
public sector to output in the region and 
m, M,,, m», and m,, are respective ratios 
of ‘actual plan outlay’, ‘expenditure on cen- 
tral and centrally-sponsored projects’, 


+ D m 


+m 
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‘investment in central government nhon- 
departmental undertakings and ‘other cen- 
tral government investments’ to output. 
Because of non-availability of estimates 
of m, and m,,, the model used for multiple 
regression analysis was as follows: 


g = by + bj mj + b m, 

+b, m4 ... (4) 

where all the four ratios were used in 
percentage form. 

As I had explained in my paper (p 1889), 
m, is likely to be higher in the rich states 
than in the poor ones. Therefore, to close 
the per capita output gap between the rich 
and the poor states, m, has not only to be 
higher in the poor states than in the rich 
ones, but its magnitude should be adequate 
enough so as to overcome the disadvantage 
suffered by the poor states arising out of 
relatively low value of m,. Since m,, is like- 
ly to be small, this model provided us with 
a valid framework for analysis. The specific 
purpose of my paper was to examine the 
relation’ between central transfer of resources 
and the ensuing public investments and the 
uneven regional growth in the process of 
capitalist development under state 
patronage. It is in this context that the pro- 


gressive nature of ratios of resource transfers. 


to State Domestic Product (SDP) is relevant | 


.as a policy instrument. Chadha, for reasons 


unstated, suggests that a better method 
would have been *to see each source of 
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